BOSWELL'S LIFE OF JOHNSON
book; and that, although he made great efforts to discover
the full history of the earlier years, he found out far less
than scholars have since unearthed. It is also undeniable that
the construction of the book is extremely ill-designed. Ex-
cuses may be made for this. As George Saintsbury observed
long ago, it is more a book for dipping into than for reading
from beginning to end; and, as more recent critics have re-
marked, it lacks narrative tension because Boswell, well
aware that he did not have a gripping story to tell, concen-
trated on building up an unforgettable portrait of Johnson's
character by developing *a Flemish picture* composed of
numerous interrelated details. Even so BoswelPs biography
is unnecessarily, even slavishly, chronological, including a
great number of letters which might profitably have been
omitted or paraphrased, and containing such clumsy com-
ments as, 'during this year (1770) there was a total cessation
of all correspondence between Dr Johnson and me ... and
as I was not in London, I had no opportunity of enjoying his
company and recording his conversation. To supply this
blank, I shall present my readers with some Collecteana.'
Other charges against Boswell are not so easily upheld.
While the contentious objections of cthe New Criticism' to
literary biography as an irrelevant diversion from a serious
study of the subject's writings may be disregarded, it may
perhaps be conceded that in Boswell's Life we sometimes lose
sight of the fact that Johnson was not only a brilliantly gifted
conversationalist and delightfully eccentric character but
also a deeply conscientious and dedicated professional
writer. On the other hand it is surely unjust to suggest, as
John Wain does in his admirable biography, that 'what we
lose in [Boswell's] portrait is the deeply humanitarian John-
son, the man who from first to last rooted his life among the
poor and outcast.' It also seems perverse to complain, as
others have done, that the domestic, informal Johnson as
described by Mrs Thrale and the playful, teasingly flirtatious
Johnson as presented to us by Fanny Burney, is not to be
recognized in Boswell's more authoritarian figure. Boswell
himself claimed that Johnson could be seen 'more completely*
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